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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 

Support: It has been the policy of the Association to raise no 
more money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without effort, and 
the Association makes no special appeal for funds. In this way its 
work is limited to the subjects that are immediate to its purpose. The 
expenses of the Association are raised by the annual dues of the 
members, and by contributions from those who have taken a par- 
ticular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective January 1, 
1950, are as follows: 

Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $10.00. 

Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Seminary Department 
pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Sem- 
inary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 

College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $50.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $40.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $30.00 annually. Associate Membership—Iinstitu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $20.00 per year. 

Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 250 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enroll- 
ment under 250 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 

School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $5.00 

Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an 
enrollment in excess of 500 pays $5.00 annually; schools with an en- 
rollment of from 200 to 500 pay $4.00 annually; schools with an 
enrollment of below 200 pay $3.00 annually. Priests, teachers, and 
laymen may become members of this Department. The annual fee for - 
individual membership is $3.00. 

Catholic Deaf Education Dues: Each member in the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section pays an annual fee of $3.00. 

Catholic Blind Education Dues: An institutional member in the 
Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual fee of $5.00. Indi- 
vidual members pay $3.00. 

General Membership: Anyone interested in-the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $3.00. 

Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TOWARD BUILDING A CURRICULUM FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN RURAL AREAS 


SISTER JUDITH, F.C.S.P.1 


In a small Catholic school situated in an area largely 
rural, an incident occurred which made a lasting impression 
on the writer and raised many questions which are still 
awaiting an answer. After school hours one day, one of the 
students in the school was walking through the corridor in 
arather noisy manner. The writer remarked to the student, 
“Goodness, you are walking like a farmer.” Came the quick, 
hurt reply, “Sister, what’s the matter with farmers?’ The 
salutary shock which the student’s reply gave the writer 
started an examination of conscience which has not ceased 
to the present. 


Are teachers in Catholic schools in any way responsible 
for the movement of Catholic rural families into urban 
centers? Probably teachers would disclaim any responsi- 
bility and consider that economic and social factors are the 
underlying reasons why some eighty per cent of the Catholic 
population of the United States is urban. There are his- 
torical reasons, certainly, why Catholics have flocked to the 
cities rather than to rural areas which need not be entered 
into here. Before we dismiss the subject, however, we 
should do a little examining and consider what effect certain 
concomitant learnings have upon students from rural areas, 
fifty per cent of whom leave the farm each year for the city. 
For this phase of the learning process, much more than sub- 
jects taught or untaught, touches the heart of the rural 
problem and is of concern to teachers in both rural and 
urban schools. 


What impressions are teachers giving their students, 
impressions which are perhaps wholly unconcerned with the 
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subject matter of the moment but very much concerned with 
living realities vital to the students—their homes, the size 
of their families, the work in which their fathers are en- 
gaged, their ideals, their plans for their future life work, 
their idea of success in life, the kind of home they want, 
their ideal of wife or husband. 


Let us consider but one of these, the student’s idea of 
success. What remarks do teachers make in off-guard mo- 
ments? Have these an effect upon students? 


Dorothy is going to marry a farmer. I was hoping she 
would do something with her education. 


You say David bought a farm? Why did he do that? 
He had a chance of getting a good position in a bank. 


O yes, Hazel has done very well. She married a lawyer 
who can give her everything she wants. 


Michael? I hope he does better than his father. All he 
did was to slave on the farm all his life. 


Susan? O, she married a farmer. I guess she’s tied 
down. There’s no end to work on the farm. 


Yes, Mary had to teach in a rural school three years, 
but now she has a good position in the city. 


If we doubt the effect of concomitant learnings upon our 
students and wonder how a teacher can possibly instill either 
an appreciation or an aversion toward rural life while teach- 
ing students the ordinary subjects of the curriculum, all we 
have to do is to consider the extraordinary success of com- 
munist techniques. A teacher with communist sympathies 
would probably not teach communism openly in an American 
school, but such a teacher in but a single period a day, let us 
say in mathematics, would teach mathematics and teach it 
well. But what else would the students learn? No one 
doubts but that they would learn to become good communist 
sympathizers. How? By the teacher’s selection of items 
which make up the problems to be solved. Teachers could 
do the same in spelling through the sentences they use as 
settings for the words to be studied. Consider, for example, 
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the effect of the two following groups of sentences used as 
illustrations in a spelling lesson: 


fa) field John worked so hard in his 
father’s field that his feet 
were swollen. 


b) pasture After Paul brought the cows 
home from the pasture, he 
was too tired to play ball. 


GroupI 4 


c) farmhouse A deserted farmhouse could 
4 be seen from the road. 

(a) field The farmer’s eyes rested lov- 
ingly on the field which he 
had just plowed. 


b) pasture John led his pet calf into the 


Group II 4 pasture. 


c) farmhouse The boy’s heart grew light 
as he neared the familiar 
qi farmhouse. 





A school day is filled with examples such as these. 
Teachers are constantly displaying their own attitudes, and 
attitudes are caught rather than taught. Spelling and math- 
ematics are used as examples because they represent perhaps 
the most unlikely subjects in which attitudes are formed. 
How much more the content subjects! 

Since attitudes are so important in the formation of the 
child, teachers in Catholic schools serving rural areas may 
well inquire of themselves what attitudes they are engender- 
ing in their pupils regarding rural life. Attitudes and values 
are closely related. What values does the teacher place on 
farm life as a vocation? If the teacher’s appreciations are 
purely for the values to be found in urban life, if the teacher 
considers it a promotion to go from a rural area into an 
urban area, and if vocational success in life means a white 
collar position, then no matter what the formal curriculum, 
the teacher will not be the kind to inspire appreciation of 
rural life. 
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Many religious who are teaching in schools serving a 
rural area, although well prepared to teach, are not pre- 
pared either by experience or training for the problems of 
rural education. The large majority are urban born and 
urban educated. Perhaps unknown to themselves their atti- 
tudes and ideals are urban, and students are very quick to 
assimilate these. When they speak of the future work of 
the students, they speak in terms of city life—the farm is 
for the unsuccessful. Anything like an appreciation of farm 
life and the splendid opportunities for human development 
on a farm, or of farming as a vocation, a way of life, does 
not lie within their realm of values. When we consider also 
that the curriculum of the rural school, the courses of study, 
and the textbooks are usually written from the urban point 
of view, we can see how the rural child is unconsciously 
being molded to urban ideals. 

One of the first steps, then, in planning a curriculum for 
rural schools either elementary or secondary, is the selection 
of well prepared rural-minded teachers both for construct- 
ing the curriculum and for carrying it out in the schools. 

Given the proper personnel on the curriculum planning 
committee, the next step will be to consider some of the 
things that go into the formation of a curriculum. If, by a 
curriculum, we mean the guided experiences of the child 
under the direction of the school, then a curriculum is more 
than a composite of courses of study, more than a composite 
of the subjects taught during the day. The experiences 
giving rise to the concomitant learnings mentioned above, 
which are so fertile in engendering attitudes, are an impor- 
tant part of the curriculum. Teachers should be as aware 
of them as they are of the more formal aspects of learning. 

In actual practice there should be a different curriculum 
for each school since each school has its own individual char- 
acteristics and problems. The differences in curriculum, 
however, would lie in the providing of specific experiences 
for attaining a common body of educational objectives rather 
than in the setting up of a completely different set of objec- 
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tives for each school and providing experiences for attain- 
ing them. 

Besides, the individual school has neither the time nor 
the resources necessary to do the extensive research work 
demanded in working out an entire curriculum by itself. 
There is much that the schools can share in common. Since 
the curriculum has as its objective the developing and per- 
fecting of the child, the curriculum should be built according 
to the needs of the child. Many of these needs will be the 
same whether the child resides in the city or on the farm, 
for all children share a common nature. 

Basically, the child must live in certain fundamental 
relations to God, to his fellowmen, and to the world around 
him, whether he lives in the tangled forests of the Amazon 
or in Chicago. Since he must learn to live properly in all 
these relations, a certain number of educational experiences 
must be given him in each, whether these are organized as 
subject matter fields, or whether his learning experiences 
are provided by his family or tribe or by his own adventures. 

Because of his relationship to God, the child learns to 
worship God and to live according to a moral code. In a 
formal school these experiences are included in his religious 
education. The child also lives in close relationship to his 
fellowmen. In a simple civilization the child is taught the 
traditions of the family group and something of tribal gov- 
ernment. In formal schools he learns history, geography, 
civics, and other social studies. Again, the child begins very 
early to notice the world around him. In an uncomplicated 
culture, the child informally learns about growing things, 
which plants and animals to avoid, something about their 
habits, something of agriculture, of the seasons, of hunting, 
weather, and stars. These learning experiences in a more 
formal school are called science. 

The child must also learn to express himself by speech 
and by signs; he must know the rudiments of number; he 
must learn to fashion things: clothing, utensils, tools; to 
preserve his health; to express himself in song, dance, and 
in decorative effects. These are the arts, the crafts, and the 
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skills. In more highly complicated civilizations there is a 
division of labor here but the young child is given an oppor- 
tunity to gain experience in most of them. 

In any civilization there is also a body of knowledge, 
of experiences conserved from the past in all the areas of 
human needs; a dynamic and growing stockpile into which 
the best of the new is incorporated. It is a spiritual and 
cultural heritage, a knowledge of which is needed to act as 
a unifying force in contemporary life, and without which 
genuine communication is difficult and an understanding of 
people impossible. The mold into which this conserved ex- 
perience is cast is neither rural nor urban; it is human. 

Thus there is a fundamental curriculum for all youth 
growing out of needs arising from the nature of the child 
and his place in creation. These fundamentals should form 
part of any curriculum for rural schools. 

Therefore, if a good basic curriculum is available, built 
on a sound philosophy of education in accordance with chil- 
dren’s needs it would be well to use such a curriculum as a 
foundation for building a good rural school program. 

For Catholic elementary schools, such a basic curriculum 
is available in Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living 
by Sister Mary Joan and Sister Mary Nona of the Commis- 
sion on American Citizenship of the Catholic University of 
America. It is founded on a sound philosophy of education 
and provides a broad base for working out courses of study 
built according to the needs of the students in individual 
schools in a diocese or region. Many dioceses are using this 
curriculum as the basis for their own curriculum revision 
and construction. 

If there are schools in a diocese which serve a rural popu- 
lation, a special committee, competent in the field of rural 
life, might be set up to study the particular problems of rural 
schools in the area and to form a workable curriculum for 
them. At least some of the members of this curriculum 
committee should be teachers with experience in the rural 
schools of the diocese or region. If the low percentage of 
rural schools in a diocese does not admit of a special com- 
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mittee, several dioceses in a region might unite in working 
out a common curriculum which individual dioceses could 
adapt to their own needs. 

For those not acquainted with the Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living curriculum, one might summarize it 
by saying that it is built in accordance with the needs of the 
child, considering him in his dual body-soul nature, orig- 
inating in God and ending in God. His needs are the needs 
of his whole natural and supernatural life. This curriculum 
makes provision for the child’s encountering at every turn 
situations which require the exercise of his physical and 
rational powers. In all these it helps him to act in such a 
way as to keep himself in the right relation to God, his 
Creator and end, to his fellowmen who share the same basic 
nature on an equal plane with himself, and to the world 
around him created to be used by men according to God’s 
plan. 

As a result of his school experiences enriched by those 
of the home, Church, and community, the child is helped to 
develop a practical understanding of certain principles by 
which he lives. These principles in brief are those con- 
cerned with the acknowledgment of man’s dependence upon 
God and all which this dependence implies, the dignity of 
man, the sanctity of the home and family, the dignity of the 
worker and his work, the proper use of material and spir- 
itual resources and the sharing of them in justice and 
charity, the rightful place of government and authority, and 
finally all that promotes true peace and unity among men 
and nations. 

Established as habits these principles form the life of 
virtue of the child through which he exercises faith, hope, 
charity, justice, and the other moral virtues. These are 
made fruitful for the supernatural life by being motivated 
by the love of God and sustained by grace. 

The problems which the child meets require that he 
possess physical fitness, economic competency, the social 
virtue necessary for family, civic, and social responsibilities ; 
the cultural development necessary for taking an active and 
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intelligent part in contemporary life; and finally, saintliness 
to be achieved in and through the others by which the stu- 
dent is united to God. These are the objectives of Catholic 
education, and it is the function of the school to guide youth 
in attaining them. For this purpose the school sets up its 
curriculum to provide learning experiences in those areas 
which are best suited to help the students develop the under- 
standings, attitudes and habits necessary to reach these 
objectives. 

The above philosophy is the foundation of the Guiding 
Growth in Christian Social Living curriculum for Catholic 
elementary schools. It could well be the foundation of any 
Catholic rural school curriculum. The objectives of the 
subject matter fields, the arts, and the skills, and the develop- 
ment of content in these fields is oriented toward both rural 
and urban living because what is offered is basic to human 
living. The orientation and adaptation to one or the other 
would be made in particularized objectives of rural educa- 
tion and in courses of study aimed at achieving them. 


Some of the specialized rural educational objectives 
which it is hoped would be attained by the students through 
a Catholic rural curriculum include the following: 


1. A Christian vision of rural life 
2. A love for farming as a way of life 
3. An appreciation of the farm as an ideal place for 
home life 
. A respect for the calling of the farmer 


. A knowledge of the opportunities for good living 
which exist in farm life 


. A reverence toward all living things as the work 
of God’s hands 


. A practical knowledge of the arts and skills of 
farming and homemaking 


. Ability in handicraft 
. Careful use of natural resources 
. A Christian concept of land stewardship 


. Participation in such religious, cultural, and recre- 
ational programs as liturgical festivals, library 
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service, square and folk dancing, and community 
sings 

12. Active sponsoring of good government and intel- 
ligent participation in the political life of the rural 
community 

These objectives, incorporated into the curriculum, would 
promote the idea of agriculture practiced as a way of life— 
not merely to make one’s living. They would help the stu- 
dents develop a Christian philosophy of work, a reverence 
and love for the work of the hands, the challenge of working 
for service rather than for profit. They would help them 
to develop a Christian philosophy of the family and of the 
place of woman in the home, of community living, of group 
recreation, of pride in craftsmanship. They would help 
promote a liturgical life in keeping with the rhythm of the 
seasons. 

The above ideas may be of some help in working out a 
curriculum for Catholic rural schools. The groups working 
on the curriculum would not have to start without help. 
Some excellent resources are at hand. The first is the work 
done by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
Among the many activities of the conference are its state- 
ments of principles and objectives of rural life education 
and the establishment of schools and summer institutes 
devoted to rural life education. These institutes have given 
help to hundreds of teaching religious and lay persons who 
are or will be teaching or directing rural schools. From this’ 
group might come a nucleus of excellent leaders in curricu- 
lum construction for rural schools. 

The second resource is the Guiding Growth in Christian 
Social Living curriculum which is so well fitted to be the 
basis of a Catholic rural school curriculum. 

A third resource is the willingness of hundreds of re- 
ligious and lay teachers to prepare themselves for teaching 
in rural schools as the institutes of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference have attested. Good schools depend 
upon good teachers. Much more do good rural schools de- 
pend upon good teachers. 
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It is encouraging to note that some dioceses and commu- 
nities have already undertaken work on rural school cur- 
riculum problems. If there could be a cooperative effort 
along this line to include teachers and supervisors from other 
rural sections of the country and if use could be made of the 
fine work already accomplished, an excellent curriculum for 
rural schools might be well on its way toward accomplish- 
ment. It is an urgent necessity for there is scarcely a dio- 
cese in the United States which does not have a rural popu- 
lation. All do not have rural schools, but a sound curriculum 
for Catholic rural schools and its success in schools using it 
would go a long way toward encouraging the opening of 
more Catholic rural schools and the educating of more Cath- 
olic rural teachers. 

Thus through cooperative effort, there could be devel- 
oped a curriculum attuned to the rhythm of rural life, a 
curriculum which would recognize and prepare students for 
what Pope Pius XII called “the most beautiful and honorable 
occupation in the natural order,” because “before there was 
any sin, God gave man the earth for his cultivation.” 





2 Pope Pius XII, in his talk on rural life, November 15, 1946. 
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YOUTH, YOU AND THE CYO 
DEAN McCArRTHY! 


At no other time in the history of civilization have the 
problems facing the young people of the world reached the 
intensity and perplexity which are to be found in those of 
our time. Evidence, if this be necessary, is no further re- 
moved than the nearest newspaper whose headlines confirm 
within the coldness of black type the issues vitally affecting 
the youth of today. The eyes have it, so to speak, when cast 
upon the streets and avenues of any town or city, to see the 
tremendous upswing in the number of young men attired 
in khaki or navy blue or the olive drab associated with mili- 
tary service. The sudden withdrawals from secondary 
schools and colleges and universities of the United States 
bring even closer the signs of the times as the confused 
youthful citizens of today attempt to cast aside the present 
blackness of despair and fear that they may see a brighter 
and peaceful tomorrow. And no group or individual is 
facing these facts more squarely or with more determination 
than the teen-agers of the United States. 


Selfishly, perhaps, the boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 25 have suddenly awakened to the fact that their 
world of tomorrow, as politicians so aptly phrase it, will be 
practically non-existent if current conditions and trends are 
’ allowed to take root and grow in the materialistic soil of the 
20th century. For they see themselves completely surrounded 
by the mistakes of other generations, and they realize that a 
world so immersed in the evil of mankind can not long exist. 
They have selfish motives, certainly, but are not these stimuli 
to activity the same as those which have motivated every 
previous generation, namely, the desire to live in peace and 
happiness surrounded by the pleasures and peoples of the 
world? 
For the present and future generations of mankind have 





1 Publications Director, Youth Department, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
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been and will be endowed with the same traits and tendencies 
as found in their ancestors. As in the past, man is still a 
social animal and yet takes refuge within the framework of 
society, despite the havoc wrought upon its fundamental 
framework by his fellow humans. In fact, the modern trends 
toward immorality, indecency, and vulgarity have forced 
the pure of heart and the clean of mind, of which there exist 
uncounted millions, to band together for safety and protec- 
‘ tion if for no other reason. 

And one of the bulwarks in this battle against the de- 
struction of society has been and will always be the Roman 
Catholic Church. Wisely, the Church long ago recognized 
the problems of people, and realized that these are not 
intangible things which some happen to stumble upon late 
in life, but rather that they are deep-rooted within everyone 
long before they reach adulthood according to present stand- 
ards. For generations, the Popes, leaders of the Church on 
earth, have been deeply concerned with the youth of the 
world, seeing in them the greatest hope for the salvation of 
mankind. Consequently, the attention of the Church has 
been directed for centuries toward young people that they 
might begin early in life to be governed by the spiritual 
stimuli so necessary for proper conduct. 

Naturally, this manifestation of concern over the well- 
being of youth was not until recently so visible in our coun- 
try as it had been in many other parts of the world. For 
we are a young nation not yet free from the growing pains 
which mark our every endeavor. And these growing pains 
associated with the development of this nation have likewise 
affected the growth of Catholic youth work in the United 
States. But it can no longer be said that the Catholic Church 
has lagged in its youth program in America, for there is now 
hardly a hamlet or city in the country which has not felt its 
welcome influence. 

This should be of particular significance to educators, for 
the youth program of the Catholic Church does not serve 
as a substitute to formal education, but rather as a comple- 
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ment and supplement to it. The realm of formal education 
is still confined to the teacher and superintendent because 
it is their domain. For whether the Catholic child attends 
the Catholic or public schools, he is still subject to the rules 
and regulations laid down by educators, but only in so far 
as these do not conflict with the primary principles handed 
down by God. For the Catholic Church recognizes first 
things first, and everything else in logical sequence, and 
rightfully demands that the word and law of God be placed 
before all else. . 

And it was this principle which was most instrumental 
in the foundation and formation of the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization. The Church wasn’t interested in merely “throw- 
ing together” an organization which might in some hap- 
hazard manner exercise reasonable control over young peo- 
ple and thereby serve as a counteracting force against the 
corruptive agents in the world. Rather, the reason behind 
the formation, the means of operation and the desired end 
result are completely and concisely stated in the motto 
long associated with the CYO, “To fashion the image of 
Christ in our youth.” 

It is not the intention of the writer to embark upon an 
historical account of the struggle which marked the begin- 
nings of the Catholic Youth Organization. Suffice it to say 
that, like any organization bent upon good in a world where 
evil finds great favor, the CYO had many obstacles to over- 
come. Nor is it intended that the reader be left with the 
opinion that any such national organization has not under- 
gone many hours of despair that someday there might be 
but a few minutes of glory. For such is not the case, nor 
would the success which marks the efforts of the CYO today 
be as significant without being the fruits of labors sorely 
undergone a few years ago. Rather, it is my earnest desire 
that you, as educators dealing daily with the formal educa- 
tion of youth, become familiar with the informal, yet equally 
important phase of education as it is found within the 
framework of the CYO. 
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Catholic organizations for youth, and most particularly 
the CYO, are organized in the United States on the diocesan 
level and along the lines of national organizations. The 
central coordinating agency for all these groups is the Youth 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, of 
which the Very Reverend Monsignor Joseph E. Schieder, 
Ph.D., is presently director. These diocesan Catholic Youth 
Organizations can be said to date from the last years of the 
*twenties ur the early years of the ’thirties. Since that time, 
the movement has spread to practically every diocese in the 
United States. The total number of these diocesan organ- 
izations can probably be set at 120. In addition, there are 
such national Catholic youth organizations as the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, the National New- 
man Club Federation, the Columbian Squires and the Junior 
Catholic Daughters of America, to name a few. 

The purpose of the Catholic Youth Organization may best 
be stated in the words of Monsignor Schieder : “The primary 
objective of the Catholic Youth Organization is to foster 
the spiritual welfare of young people through a coordinated 
program of spiritual, cultural, social and physical activities. 
While always recognizing the primacy of the individual’s 
duty to God, the program also aims at developing the young 
person’s sense of responsibility, his talents, skills and in- 
terests, so as to broaden and enrich his own life and to 
make him a more useful citizen and member of his com- 
munity.” That this objective is a living thing and not 
merely words put to paper may be seen in the daily activities 
of the nearly seven million young people between the ages 
of 14 and 25 who are active and able members of parish and 
diocesan CYO organizations. 

As a department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the Youth Department has the wholehearted and 
enthusiastic support of the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. 
This means not only spiritual aid in the form of prayer which 
is so necessary to the success of the program, but likewise 
the financial assistance without which its activities would 
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be impossible. The funds furnished enable the Director to 
surround himself with a small staff of assistants and thereby 
supplement one man’s contribution to a field which needs 
millions of willing hands and hearts. The contribution of 
the other members of the Youth Department comes in the 
form of programming and publications and a multitude of 
other duties. Likewise, the Department, in its effort to be- 
come always alert to undertakings in the field of youth work, 
has become an active member and participant in other na- 
tional organizations and associations, both governmental 
and private, as suggested by hierarchy attending the Second 
Annual Conference on Children and Youth held at the Shore- 
ham Hotel in Washington, D. C., during April of 1949. 

But to appreciate the workings of the CYO, it is neces- 
sary to get below the national headquarters in order to see 
just what is being done by youth and for youth in any city 
or town across the country. For it is here that the work is 
being done which will bring the rewards of better citizen- 
ship, not only in terms of the earth, but more important ac- 
cording to the standards of God. 

For it is becoming increasingly evident that man can no 
longer pull a shell about himself and isolate himself from 
the rest of the world. God intended man as a social apostle 
and placed within him tremendous tendencies which move 
him towards close contact with his fellow beings. This is 
very obvious to the educator who every day is confronted 
with the masses of men and women seeking the answers not 
only to the problems posed by the sciences, but also to that 
particular problem of living which confronts each of us. 
From the little boy learning to count for the first time to the 
bigger brother embroiled in the intricacies of higher math 
it becomes very apparent that education is a requisite for 
life in the modern and complex world. 

But a child’s education doesn’t cease when the bell rings 
at four in the afternoon or upon the day that he firmly grips 
the diploma which serves as an indication to society that he 
has successfully completed a phase of formal education. 
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Nor can it be said that book learning is the most important 
part of life. For living can be defined as nothing more than 
the practical application of proper principles. So it is in 
the leisure time of the pupil that the greatest good may be 
accomplished in the informal manner that characterizes the 
social leanings of most teen-agers. And it is here that the 
CYO takes root and holds. 

Under its four-fold program of spiritual, social, cultural, 
and physical activities, the Catholic Youth Organization 
attempts to bring youth closer to their Creator by placing 
before them the principle that their every activity should 
be done by them for Christ. The seven million members of 
the Catholic Youth Organization are boys and girls aware 
of their own failings and endowed with an earnest desire 
to do all within their means to deserve the eternal happiness 
with God which will be their reward for Christ-like living on 
earth. 

Their spiritual program, for instance, asks not the in- 
tense prayer and meditation characteristic of some religious 
orders. Rather, it consists of gatherings arranged by young 
people under the supervision of their pastors and youth 
directors in which they as young people may offer up pray- 
ers, Masses, and Holy Communions in reparation for their 
sins and the sins of the world. A perfect example of such 
a spiritual activity is the Holy Communion Crusade which 
had its start in the Diocese of Buffalo and through the 
efforts of the Program Director of the Youth Department, 
Doris Barlow, became an integral part of the CYO spiritual 
program in many other dioceses. Another illustration of 
the spiritual activity of the CYO would be the Radio Rosary 
for Peace, an idea expressed in the bi-monthly PROGRAM 
SERVICE prepared by Mrs. Barlow, which found such 
favor in certain dioceses, Cleveland, Ohio, for one, that the 
CYO has been given weekly radio time for spiritual activi- 
ties. There are many others, too numerous to mention, 
which would be indicative of the CYO spiritual side. It might 
be well to mention also that in some areas of the country, 
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the CYO is the only means of weekly religious instruction 
and that there is never great variance between the numbers 
attending the social meetings and those assembled for re- 
ligious instruction. 

This same trend toward Christ-like living can be found 
in the other phases of the CYO program. One of the high- 
lights of the year in the field of youth work was the magnifi- 
cent undertaking of the Essex County, New Jersey, CYO 
to rid the community of indecent literature. Here the CYO 
organized and carried out a campaign which in three weeks 
time removed objectionable magazines and books from the 
shelves of the 26 stores in Vailsburg, New Jersey. And it 
must be added that the committee was composed entirely 
of teen-agers under the supervision of a high school super- 
intendent. Again, there has been a great trend towards 
forums and discussions because of a stimulus developed in 
the CYO. The Los Angeles CYO has formed many discus- 
sion clubs wherein the young people are enabled to find out 
the facts about current topics as well as given the oppor- 


tunity to speak their minds on subjects which vitally and 
urgently affect them. The current issue of PROGRAM 
SERVICE carries a message of great interest to the youth 
of the country written by Bob Considine, wherein he tells 
them just what they can do to rid the world of indecent 
literature. 


Likewise the physical activities of the Catholic Youth 
Organization are imbued with the Christ-like character 
which the CYO promotes in every member. Proper condi- 
tioning and good sportsmanship are placed far above the 
percentage column which has become the only measuring 
stick of successful athletic programs of nearly all amateur 
and professional sports. The boys and the girls are instilled 
with the spirit of fair play and reminded that their goal 
must be healthy exercise and not an overwhelming desire 
for victory despite the consequences. Naturally, their will 
to win is not curbed nor destroyed, but it is confined within 
the limits established by good Christian living. An illustra- 
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tion of these physical activities can be found within the De- 
troit CYO, which annually sponsors a boxing tournament. 
Never in the twelve year history of this affair has any boy 
been seriously injured. This would appear to be a very good 
answer to those critics constantly finding fault with box- 
ing, when in reality the responsibility lies with those charged 
with the conduct of the combatant, both in and out of the 
ring. Perhaps a more striking example of the good that is 
being wrought by the physical program of the CYO can 
be found in the program initiated by Father Richard Kava- 
nagh, Archdiocesan Youth Director of Indianapolis. Father 
Kavanagh decided that a few moments of religious instruc- 
tion for each team just before the contest commences would 
be a good idea. He put this into practice during the past 
football season, with the result that both the players and 
officials had a better perspective of what should be done dur- 
ing the game. For it had become more than a game or an 
officiating task; their activities were now being offered up 
for the greater glory of Almighty God. 

And so this spirit of fostering the image of Christ in 
our youth pervades every endeavor of the CYO. Like other 
youth movements the Catholic Youth Organization is a living 
and growing thing which must draw its nourishment from 
those who have successfully made the transition from ado- 
lescence to adulthood, retaining in the process the goodness 
fundamentally inherent in children. Father Flanagan, 
founder of Boys Town, once said that there is no such thing 
as a bad boy, a statement equally applicable to girls. But 
young people can follow the right path or the wrong one 
depending upon their influences during their formative 
years. And it is our responsibility to insure that the trail 
taken is the correct one. 

You may ask, “How can I help?” Outside of parental in- 
fluence, perhaps no other individual exercises more control 
over the child than the educator and the youth director. 
For the former commands his attention during the years 
of formal education, while the latter should be concerned 
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with his leisure hours during the same period. In both in- 
stances, the youth is hungry for knowledge and desirous 
of satisfying this famine. Therefore, it seems quite ap- 
parent that close cooperation between the educator and 
the youth leader is of the essence if we are to insure cap- 
able citizens for tomorrow’s world. 

Cooperation seems to be the best means of description 
for the union which might be developed between the two. 
For on the one side, the school generally has the facilities 
so necessary to the proper and continued operation of any 
youth program. The gymnasium, for example, would be an 
ideal place for the physical phase of the CYO program and 
might likewise serve on certain occasions as the home of the 
CYO socials and dances warmly welcomed by the teen-agers. 
Again, many of the more modern schools are equipped with 
swimming pools which certainly cannot be found in any 
parish in the United States. Wouldn’t a CYO’er jump at 
the chance to assemble his fellow teen-agers for an evening 
of “pool play” once a week or even once a month? Experi- 
ence and observation answer this question easily. Or, the 
use of the school auditorium for staging CYO dramatic con- 
tests and one-act play festivals would be a terrific boost to 
the recreation of some cultural classics. Not only would 
those participating get a chance at trodding the boards, but 
more likely than not they would develop an even deeper 
appreciation for one of our greatest heritages, literature. 
The use of school facilities by the CYO, then, in cooperation 
of course with the school, is one example of how educators 
and youth directors could work together and would do much 
to promote sane spending of leisure time. 

Sincere interest on the part of teachers in their students’ 
leisure time activities would also be most beneficial since 
their close association with young people enables teachers 
to understand them and their problems perhaps better than 
anyone else. Lay and clerical, they have devoted their lives 
to the youngsters, and in so doing have become youth’s 
greatest source of inspiration and guidance. 
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And that is about where the situation now stands. In our 
uncertain world, there is almost too much to be done by 
every citizen. And perhaps much of what we do is for 
nought and many of our efforts wasted with things of little 
consequence. But, to the writer at least, one thing is certain. 
Our greatest asset for the future is the young people of the 
world. What we do for them and what they do for them- 
selves will decide the fate of humanity. They must not make 
the wrong decisions, else the world will be lost. We, the 
adults of today, must wisely lead those of tomorrow, admit- 
ting the mistakes of the present, but instructing the youth 
in order that there may not be errors in the future. Our 
only hope lies in those who are to come, for these have not 
as yet had their chance to fail before men. God willing, and 
with our cooperative assistance, they shall never fail. 








